Parliamentary Government in England
directly counter to his principle. Lord Melbourne, Lord
Russell, Disraeli, and Salisbury all gave the Queen details
of Cabinet discussions; so did Mr. Asquith on the Naval
Estimates of 1909, In other ministries, particular Cabinet
ministers have given the Crown information of this kind
which it has not otherwise obtained; Lord Granville and
Lord Rosebery both acted in this way, and, on at least
one important occasion, even Lord Morley. There have
been cases in which the Crown has, by means of these
private relations, brought pressure to bear on one side
of the Cabinet against another. On at least one occasion
in the Labour Government of 1929 George V was able
to appeal to the Foreign Secretary against a proposal the
latter was about to put to the Cabinet by urging that the
-Prime Minister agreed with the royal view.
It is obvious that any departure from Mr. Gladstone's
view will tempt a monarch with strong views to intrigue
within the Cabinet; and I shall show in a later chapter
that this possibility of intrigue is deepened by the fact
that every monarch has his secret and unofficial advisers
with their own political connections. Any such departure,
moreover, leads the monarch into differentiation between
ministers in terms of their accessibility to his influence.
It is certain that any knowledge that the royal views tend
in a particular direction makes it difficult for a Cabinet,
and especially a Cabinet whose unity is threatened, to
maintain its position. It is irrelevant, in this regard, that
the King's view may happen to be right. The point is
that as soon as he tries to get what is virtually a group
to favour his view, he is abandoning that neutrality in
action which is of the essence of his position. From
intrigue within a Cabinet to intrigue with the Oppo-
sition is a gravely short step. I shall show later that it was
a step that Queen Victoria, at least, did not hesitate to take.